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"A psalm of David. lord, who shall sojourn 
in thy tabernacle? Who shall dwell upon thy holy 
mountain? He that walketh uprightly, and worketh 
righteousness, and speaketh truth in his heart; 
that hath no slander upon his tongue, nor doeth 
evil to his fellow, nor taketh up a reproach 
against his neighbor." 
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1. PREFACE 


What follows is a multi-layered argument on 
the general theme of "Wittgenstein and Historical 
Understanding." I begin by posing what I take to 
be one of the central tensions in traditional his- 
toricist thought, and try to show aoe Wittgenstein 

in the Philosophical Investigations provides a 

basis for resolving that tension. I next engage 
in a series of meditations on Wittgenstein--trying 

to gauge some of the larger implications of the 
philosophy of language presented in the Investiga- 
tions. In the final two chapters of the essay, I 

employ two non-historicist approaches trying to 
establish the contemporaniety of Plato and Hobbes 
| . for each other--and for us. Chapter Four employs 
P a psychological framework--and Chapter Five util- 
| 


izes a linguistic framework--in furtherance of 
non-historicist strategies for delineating rela- 
tionships in the history of political thought. 


Nabil, 


LX 


— 


2. WITTGENSTEIN AND HISTORICAL UNDERSTANDING 


In what is perhaps the most influential sys- 
tematic restatement of an historicist position in 
the twentieth century--R. G. Collingwood's, The 
Idea of History*--a withering tension emerges be~ 
tween the means and the end of historical under- 
standing. The end can be described as the rooting 
of the subject of inquiry--whether a political 
event such as a war or revolution, or a document 
in intellectual history--in its immediate histori- 
cal context. The chief means towards this end, 
however, is the re-enactment of the past in the 
historian's own mind, which suggests the super- 
imposition of a present context over the past. 

The means--the re-enactment process taking place 
in the historian's mind, reflecting his own needs, 
vision and perception of the world--would appear 
to have a tendency to obliterate the end, so that 
what emerges partakes more of the nature of a 
fabrication than a re-creation, 


How does one evolve a theory of historical 
interpretation that is able to face up Squarely to 
the subjectivist implications inherent in the his- 
toricist analysis of the process of historical un- 
derstanding which does not smother its insights in 
talk about "re-enactment of past experience," and 
other vestiges of an exploded objectivist under- 
standing of history? It seems to me that what is 
needed is a concept of human action generally 
which severs forever the privileged relationship 
of an agent to his own action, and regards all 
actions as essentially incomplete, susceptible to 
limitless interpretations by ever more imaginative 
interpreters. 


The outlines of such a philosophy of action 
are present, I think, in Wittgenstein's Philosophi- 
cal Investigations. Wittgenstein's central teach- 
Ings in this work concern the ultimacy of language 
and of disparate sets of rules governing the employ- 
ment of language in different regions of discourse, 
Basing herself upon these views, Elizabeth Anscombe 


in an influential paper draws a distinction between 
brute facts and institutional facts.? "That a man 
has a bit of paper with green ink on it is a brute 
fact, that he has five dollars is an institutional 
fact."' Brute facts refer to a class of events or 
activities that exist as such, e.g., eating. Mar- 
riage (i.e., the marriage ceremony), money, prom- 
ising, baseball and chess, on the other hand, and 
transactions pertaining to them, all involve ref- 
erence to institutional facts, since the moves 
that one makes under the particular rubrics of 
marriage, money, etc. are constituted as such by 
the particular institutions creating and defining 
them in the first place. That my lifting an ob- 
long wooden object and attempting to hit a rubbery, 
round one constitutes a "strike" becomes intelli- 
gible only within the larger institutional, man- 
made framework of the game of baseball, and is 
totally devoid of sense outside it, 


Expanding upon this distinction between brute 
fact and institutional fact one might say that 
strictly speaking the only things that are past, 
that are irrevocably done, are brute facts. How- 
ever, the set of institutional contexts under which 
particular sequences of brute facts might be sub- 
sumed is potentially infinite. The set of brute 
descriptions of a particular event are sufficiently 
indeterminate to square with an indefinite range of 
institutional characterizations of the same event. 
In an institutional sense therefore no action is 
ever complete, since the class of possible descrip- 
tions of what happened remains open. The possi- 
bilities for fashioning institutional contexts to 
frame a particular sequence of brute facts are co- 
extensive with the resources of language itself, 
which provides us with the intellectual wherewithal 
to generate ever new conceptual frameworks in terms 
of which to organize our experience. 


With a revised philosophy of action, we will 
be better able to appreciate the extent to which 
the test of truth to be applied to a work of his- 
tory is not one of correspondence, as Collingwood 
and his disciples are frank to admit, but is 


thoroughly pragmatic in character. What level of 
coherence--of personal integration--has the histo- 
rian been able to achieve with his image of the 
past? What has his image of the past done for the 
historian? Has it enabled him to achieve a more 
satisfactory relationship to the tensions and 
anomalies stemming from his own environment? The 
past either as an unknown, menacing shadow cast by 
what went before--or as a particular ordering of 
thought, imagination and feeling contravening emo- 
tional imperatives in the present--needs to be con- 
fronted and assimilated so as to make a flourishing 
present possible. The historian in a sense serves 
as a public therapist unblocking our relationship 
to the past so as to create a clear path for suc- 
cessful action in the present. By re-thinking the 
past in Collingwood's terms, we are enabled to re- 
possess it--to make it continuous on some emotional 
level with our needs and projects in the present, 


In imterpreting texts in intellectual history, 
specifically, there is an inescapable paradox that 
confronts us which is resolved from the perspective 
that I am advancing here, A major component in the 
self-image of many of the creators of these texts 
is that they are grappling with--and perhaps even 
expressing--truth. By interpreting these texts 
historically--by rooting them as fully as possible 
in their own immediate context--one in a sense does 
justice to the external environment of creation at 
the cost of falsifying a crucial element in the 
internal environment--the author's sense of himself 
as transmuting finite, relativized materials into 
something which he recognizes as truth. An his- 
torical approach to texts in intellectual history 
captures the circumstances of creation while being 
untrue to the spirit of creation which is defined 
in many instances by precisely its anti-historical 
drive. The paradox emerges that on the deepest 
level the process of re-telling what others have 
said and thought requires one to divest oneself of 
historical methodology in order to achieve the end 
which historians have traditionally sought--namely 
that of reproducing the thought-world of those who 
created works coming down to us from the past. 


By positing a wedge between brute fact and 
institutional fact--utterance and interpretation-- 
and abolishing an author's privileged relationship 
to the interpretive schema to be invoked to frame 
a particular utterance--we in effect re-capture an 
essential element in the context of creation: It 
is precisely the fluidity of the intellectual con- 
text--the lack of fixed correlations between words 
and combinations of words and the ideas that they 
are intended to convey--that makes it possible for 
an author to manifest his creativity, and to make 
his leap from an idiom of approximation to an 
idiom of truth. Working in the interface between 
words and their meanings--between utterance and 
interpretation--establishes common ground between 
writer and interpreter, enabling the latter to re- 
enter in the fullest possible sense into the crea- 
tive process of the former, and in that'way to 
répresent and complete--to represent by completing 
(for his generation and his time)--the creative 
efforts of an author. By re-working the same set 
of tensions--between word and meaning, utterance 
and interpretation--that an author had to traverse 
in order to produce the text in the first place, 
complete fidelity is preserved between the act of 
writing and the act of interpreting, by allowing 
the process of grappling with truth to remain 
central to both. 


One might ask concerning this approach-- 
Doesn't psychoanalysis end up being the queen of 
the historical sciences? And doesn't--paradoxi- 
cally--a work of history reveal more about the 
present (of its author) than it does about the 
past (that he is writing about)? So that the his- 
tory of historiography becomes the true work of 
history (if its aim is taken to be the record of 
past events) rather than a study of the original 
events or documents themselves. History could 
therefore only study its own subject-matter--i.e., 
other works of history--and would be denied access 
to a philosophically neutral concept of "raw data" 
or "raw material," 


But perhaps what I am saying is not paradox 
but platitude. The most we can approximate to- 
wards a neutral, objective description of the past 
is through a comparative study of what various 
authors writing at different times and from differ- 
ent points of view have had to say about it, rather 
than through a direct examination of source mate- 
rial emanating from the past itself. 


Perhaps, we might say in the light of the dis- 
tinction between brute facts and institutional 
facts that this is what we are always doing. The 
typical documents stemming from the past such as 
letters, legal and governmental documents, accounts 
written by participants of certain key events, etc. 
are not the brute facts of history but are already 
institutional historical facts. There is only a 
difference in degree--and not a difference in 
kind--between such material typically: employed by 
the historian and labelled by him "primary sources" 
and interpretive works on the events (or texts) he 
is interested in done by other historians, From a 
rigorous philosophical perspective, once the point- 
instant of action vanishes everyone is interpreting. 
The concept of action itself might be an ideal limit 
to an ongoing, uninterrupted process of interpreta- 
tion. With the breakdown of an ironclad distinction 
between primary and secondary sources, it can more 
easily be seen that historical knowledge consists 
every step of the way in indirect, retrospective 
retrieval of events, rather than in an examination 
of hard tokens of events, granting participants a 
metaphysically superior relationship to events over 
later observers. From the perspective advanced 
here, everyone--including participants in histori- 
cal events themselves--and authors of texts--is 
simultaneously retrieving (through reporting and 
interpreting what is happening) and acting, and 
his relationship to events from a strict philo- 
sophical vantage point is not qualitatively 
superior to that of later historians. 


The problematic of the interpretation of theo- 
retical texts is analogous to the problematic of 
the interpretation of more standard forms of "pri- 


mary evidence," such as letters, diaries and other 
sorts of memorabilia, Every text is simultaneously 
a statement and an explication--with the develop- 
ment and more precise formulation of an idea in 
Many ways constituting its true statement. From 
the moment one begins to write--to communicate any 
idea--one is already interpreting--i.e., expanding, 
refining, revising, detailing, condensing, extra- 
polating, connecting. Every text is an institu- 
tional elaboration of a point-instant which merely 
constitutes the ideal limit--the vanishing point-- 
of an omnipresent and unending process of interpre- 
tation. The communication of ideas through the 
institutional media of language suggests that every 
text no matter how systematically argued is a frag- 
ment--susceptible of further elaboration, refine- 
ent and articulation by the author himself as he 
gains new insights into what he is saying--or 
discovers new ways of deploying the resources of 
language to clarify his conception(s)--or other 
interpreters discover these ways and proceed with 
further elaborations of their own. There are only 
differences in degree--but not in kind--between an 
author's interpretation of his text and a later 
person's interpretation of it. Institutional 
elaboration through language is all--and encom- 
passes both later and earlier interpretations, and 
levels the privileged status of any one vantage 
point, of priorities claimed on the basis of tem- 
poral or spatial location. 


In order to more fully grasp the ramifications 
of the approach to intellectual history that I am 
advocating, it would be appropriate, I think, to 
delve more deeply into some key aspects of Wittgen- 
stein's philosophy--the metaphysical seedbed for 
the perspective that I am advancing. 


3. MEDITATIONS ON WITTGENSTEIN 


One of the major problems of Wittgenstein 
interpretation is the reconciliation of the philo- 
sophic teachings of the Tractatus Logico-Philo- 
sophicus® with those of the Philos diical Investi- 
gations. The traditional view, which Follows 
Wi ttgenstein's own analysis of his philosophical 
development, is to regard the later work as a re- 
cantation of the earlier one. This understanding 
has become so far entrenched that the phrases "the 
early Wittgenstein" and "the later Wittgenstein" 
have become staples of Wittgensteinian criticism. 
From the organizing perspective outlined above, 
however, it is possible to perceive an underlying 
pattern of unity linking together the Tractatus 
with the Investigations. The doctrine of logical 
atomism which is integral to Wittgenstein's argu- 
ment in the Tractatus leads to the exclusion of 
certain regions of experience--the ethical, the 
esthetic, the religious and the philosophical--as 
falling outside the scope of rational resolution 
within language. These areas of experience have 
become completely "privatized," being confined to 
inner states of feeling and having no objective 
translation in the shared resources of language. 
One might say in the light of my analysis of 
Wittgenstein's concept of action discussed above 
that the Investigations completes the project be- 
gun in the Tractatus. In the Tractatus a good 
deal of ordinary language can still be salvaged as 
a vehicle of knowledge and of truth. In the Inves- 
tigations ordinary discourse itself emerges as 
problematic in character. There are no external 
points of reference in terms of which to verify 
even our typical, everyday assertions, so that with 
regard to the brute facts of any given situation 
the agent's institutional description enjoys no 
logical priority over that of any other observer. 
The "privatization" of our experience begun in the 
Tractatus is extended in the Investigations from 
the more specialized realms of esthetics, religion, 
ethics and philosophy to encompass our everyday 


transactions with the world, staked out and cap- 
tured by ordinary language. 


Viewed in this light, Wittgenstein's thought 

becomes symptomatic of one aspect of our modern 
predicament in politics, that our keenest pleasures 
and sorrows are regarded as so intensely personal 
that no basis for common action and discussion with 
other people can be established on their basis. 
The progressive "privatization" of experience ex- 
emplified in wittgenstein's thought points to the 
metaphysical and epistemological underpinnings of 
our world which prevent the emergence of a viable 
concept of the public, 


"97, We are under the illusion that what is 
peculiar, profound, essential, in our investiga- 
tion, resides in its trying tO grasp the incom- 
parable essence of language. That is, the order 
existing between the concepts of proposition, 
word, proof, truth, experience, and so on. This 
order is a super-order between--so to speak--super- 
concepts. Whereas, of course, if the words "lan- 
guage”, "experience", "world", have a use, it must 
be as humble a one as that of the words "table", 
"lamp", “door.” 


"109. And we may not advance any kind of theory. 
There must not be anything hypothetical in our con- 
siderations. We must do away with all explanation, 
and description alone must take its place. And 
this description gets its light, that is to say its 
purpose, from the philosophical problems. These 
are, of course, not empirical problems; they are 
solved, rather, by looking into the workings of our 
language, and that in such a way as to make us 
recognize those workings: in despite of an urge to 
misunderstand them. The problems are solved, not 
by giving new information, but by arranging what we 
have always known. Philosophy is a battle against 
the bewitchment of our intelligence by means of 
language." 


"116, When philosophers use a word--"knowledge", 
"being", "object", “I", "proposition", “name",--and 
try to grasp the essence of the thing, one must 
always ask oneself: is the word ever actually used 
in this way in the language-game which is its 
original home?--What we do is to bring words back 
from their metaphysical to their everyday use." 


"118. Where does our investigation get its im- 
portance from, since it seems only to destroy every- 
thing interesting, that is, all that is great and 
important? (As it were all the buildings, leaving 
behind only bits of stone and rubble.) What we are 
destroying is nothing but houses of cards and we 
are clearing up the ground of language on which 
they stand." 


"119, The results of philosophy are the uncover- 
ing of one or another piece of plain nonsense and of 
bumps that the understanding has got by running its 
head up against the limits of language. These bumps 
make us see the value of the discovery." 


"121, one might think: if philosophy speaks of 
the use of the word "philosophy" there must be a 
second-order philosophy. But it is not so: it is, 
rather, like the case of orthography, which deals 
with the word “orthography" among others without 
then being second-order." 


"122, A main source of our failure to understand 
is that we do not command a clear view of the use 
of our words.--Our grammar is lacking in this sort 
of perspicuity. A perspicuous representation pro- 
duces just that understanding which consists in 
‘seeing connexions'. Hence the importance of find- 
ing and inventing intermediate cases. 


The concept of a perspicuous representation 
is of fundamental significance for us. It ear- 
marks the form of account we give, the way we look 
at things. (Is this a 'Weltanschauung'?)" 


"123. A philosophical problem has the form: 
"I don't know my way about"," 


"124, Philosophy may in no way interfere with 
the actual use of language; it can in the end 
only describe it. 


For it cannot give it any foundation either. 
It leaves everything as it is, 


It also leaves mathematics as it is, and no 
mathematical discovery can advance it. A "leading 
problem of mathematical logic" is for us a problem 
of mathematics like any other." 


"126. Philosophy simply puts everything before 
us, and neither explains nor deduces anything.-- 
Since everything lies open to view there is nothing 
to explain. For what is hidden, for example, is of 
no interest to us. 


One might also give the name "philosophy" to 
what is possible before all new discoveries and 
inventions." 


"127. The work of the philosopher consists in 
assembling reminders for a particular purpose." 


"128. If one tried to advance theses in philos- 
ophy, it would never be possible to debate them, 
because everyone would agree to them." 


10 


"129. The aspects of things that are most im- 
portant for us are hidden because of their simpli- 
city and familiarity. (One is unable to notice 
something--because it is always before one's 
eyes.) The real foundations of his enquiry do not 
strike a man at all. Unless that fact has at some 
time struck him.--~And this means: we fail to be 
struck by what, once seen, is most striking and 
most powerful." 


"132, The confusions which occupy us arise 
when language is like an engine idling, not when 
it is doing work.” 


"133. It is not our aim to refine or complete 
the system of rules for the use of our words in 
unheard-of ways. 


For the clarity that we are aiming at is in- 
deed complete clarity. But this simply means that 
the philosophical problems should completely dis- 
appear. 


The real discovery is the one that makes me 
capable of stopping doing philosophy when I want 
to.--The one that gives philosophy peace, so that 
it is no longer tormented by questions which bring 
itself in question.--Instead, we now demonstrate a 
method, by examples; and the series of examples 
can be broken off.--Problems are solved (diffi- 
culties eliminated), not a single problem. 


There is not a philosophical method, though 


there are indeed methods, like different thera- 
1 ' 6 
pies.’ 


Bla 


The conquest of metaphysics can't succeed when 
the elements of the inquiry which pose the problems 
of metaphysics in the first place--man--language-- 
world--are allowed to retain their independent 
status. The problems of metaphysics must forever 
remain unresolvable as long as the terms generating 
the problems retain their individual identities, 

To fully dispel the problems of metaphysics--such 
as the nature of logical necessity, the problem of 
other minds, the existence and nature of an exter- 
nal world--is not just a matter of discerning new 
patterns of relationship between the key terms that 
give rise to the problems. One must destroy the 
very form of the questions. One must internalize-- 
cannabilize--the highly distinct terms generating 
the questions showing them to be reducible to a 
monistic entity--language--in order for the prob- 
lems of metaphysics to be properly subdued. The 
solutions to be persuasive--and effective--must 
totally displace the origin and plausibility of the 
problems. The Investigations follow through suc- 
cessfully on a problem that was not successfully 
resolved in the Tractatus. The Investigations 
render unintelligiblé--by breaking down the dis- 
tinctness of--the very terms of the problems of 
metaphysics. There is no longer man--language-- 
world--but only language. What appears to be the 
most artificial of the three entities is the only 
one that can be philosophically vindicated. The 
other two entities succumb to what in the Investi- 
gations is an implicit form of radical skepticism. 


The skepticism of the Investigations is im- 
plicit in the sense that a deceptive tolerance per- 
vades the surface of Wittgenstein's argument which 
leads one to think that epistemologically “anything 
goes." But epistemologically "anything goes" only 
because metaphysically--ontologically--nothing mat- 
ters. Whether the topic is the laws of logic or 
the foundations of mathematics--religion or esthe- 
tics--the moves that we make in these disparate 
regions of discourse are ultimately grounded in 
"the linguistic practices which embody them"’--and 
in nothing else. 
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Wittgenstein as a philosopher in the tradition 
of Hobbes and of Hume--carrying through more co- 
herently a philosophical project first undertaken 
py them. 


Wittgenstein is finally able to establish a 
charmed circle of secure knowledge invulnerable to 
logical attack--the original project of empiricism 
jnaugurated in England by Hobbes and elaborated in 
a more sophisticated fashion by Hume--simply be- 
cause for Wittgenstein this charmed circle 1S Cco- 
extensive with the realm of ordinary language it- 
self. The “outside” has been turned “inside." 
(There is no longer any "outside.") There is no 
level of certainty beyond what is secured by Line 
guistic convention within particular regions of 
discourse. Wittgenstein emasculates all special 
philosophical concepts and makes all forms of 
activity--all forms of life--including the philo- 
sophical--metaphysically equal--uniformly levelled 
by the irremediable opacity of language. 


What Wittgenstein does in an important sense 
is to “metaphysicalize" ordinary language--ordinary 
reality. By abolishing the distinction between 
philosophical concepts and language and everyday 
concepts and language he hasn't destroyed philosophy 
but only sown it into the heart of everyday dis- 
course. Ordinary discourse itself 1s now estrang- 
ing, distancing, philosophical--since from Wittgen- 
stein's perspective it is disbarred from pointing 
to anything beyond itself. What language ends up 
doing is to keep the individual perpetually at one 
remove from himself--rendering intra-personal dis- 
tance--man's relationship to himself--logically 
insurmountable. Language is both the enemy--and 
the permanent guarantor--of our self-estrangement. 
It generates the illusion of mastery over self and 
environment only at the cost of warding off forever 
hopes of eventual mastery: 
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"125, It is the business of philosophy, not to 
resolve a contradiction by means of a mathematical 
or logico-mathematical discovery, but to make it 
possible for us to get a clear view of the state 
of mathematics that troubles us: the state of 
affairs before the contradiction is resolved. 

(And this does not mean that one is sidestepping a 
difficulty.) 


The fundamental fact here is that we lay down 
rules, a technique, for a game, and that then when 
we follow the rules, things do not turn out as we 
had assumed. That we are therefore as it were 
entangled in our own rules. 


This entanglement in our.rules is what we 
want to understand (i.e. get a clear view of). 


It throws light on our concept of meaning 
something. For in those cases things turn out 
otherwise than we had meant, foreseen, That is 
just what we say when, for example, a contradic- 
tion appears: "I didn't mean it like that." 


The civil status of a contradiction, or its 
status in civil life: there is the philosophical 
problem."® 


What governs philosophical practice is the 
internal rule of preserving order--or in philo- 
sophical language--restoring coherence--rather 
than the external constraint of squaring language 
and concepts with the world. 


The point of Wittgenstein's political meta- 
phor at this phase in his argument is to under- 
score the lack of an external point of reference 
in going about the tasks of resolving puzzlement 
and ironing-out contradiction. Just as civil 
society by its very nature is coterminus with the 
task of imposing order--it is problematic whether 
we would call a contiguous group of human beings 
living together a civil society at all unless they 
possessed this ability--the therapeutic work of 
language which the philosopher engages upon is 
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just one additional moment in the development of 
language without which language could not function, 
The avoidance of breakdown is not a second-order 
task assigned to the state. It is the state at its 
most rudimentary level. Similarly, the avoidance 
of breakdown and contradiction does not require a 
second-order piece of machinery appended to lan- 
guage--utilizing a special group of concepts and 
techniques. The periodic restoration of coherence-- 
the un-freezing of puzzles and contradictions--is 
just what language is about at its most elementary 
level. 


One of the paradoxes about Wittgenstein is 
that he ends up explaining how we are blocked on a 
depth-psychological, existential level--and why the 
blocking is inevitable--rather than being the phi- 
losopher of release, of consummated linguistic 
therapy. Wittgenstein's underlying metaphysics is 
in tension with his philosophical practice. The 
therapeutic moment in the life of a language is in- 
evitable--given the perennial hyman temptation _to 
extend t he meaning of words beyond their original, 
literally-ordained boundaries. Yet the restorative, 
therapeutic work of the linguistic philosopher does 
not introduce repose once and for all. Part of the 
reason for this in Wittgenstein's conception is 
that there is no stable point of reference in terms 
of which the therapeutic task can be carried out. 
Because the materials remain lowly, man-made, in- 
strumentalist throughout--the contradictions and 
puzzles are generated within language, the philo- 
sophically therapeutic strategies are carried out 
through the use of language, and the resultant 
Clarified piece of discourse, concept or set of 
concepts are again a linguistic product--it is 
almost inevitable that contradictions and anomalies 
will crop up again and again indefinitely. There 
is no external source of support to secure the work 
of the linguistic philosopher. This is another 
ramification of the political analogy. Just as in 
human civil societies the problem of order is 
recurring--most equilibria achieved will have to 
be re-articulated as the constellation of forces 
within society changes--so too with language the 
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problem of restoring clarity is recurring, with no 
solution having the prospects of creating indefi- 
nite stability. In Wittgenstein's picture of 
things, we are always at one remove from ourselves-- 
using language to chase and clear-up language in 

an endless series of necessary but futile gestures. 


The political metaphor in this section of the 
Investigations also serves as an ironic and tragic 
commentary on Plato's statement in the Republic 
that perhaps the ideal commonwealth can only be 
established in the confines of one's own soul. 9 
The Greek polis was founded after all because man 
was neither a beast nor a god, and participation 
in statecraft represented the highest vocation for 
a creature capable of the kind of creativity--and 
the depths of depravity--that man was. Wittgen- 
stein's radical skepticism--his denial of ultimate 
reality to anything but a continually evolving 
language--renders grossly implausible the Greek 
faith in heroic political action and in political 
participation generally as the highest form of 
actualization of human potential. For Wittgen- 
stein, what captures man's peculiar estate as in- 
termediate between beast and god is not political 
participation but recognition of the centrality of 
language in human life. The ultimacy of language 
for Wittgenstein suggests both the indispensability 
of language in terms of structuring and conferring 
meaning on human life, and also the fruitlessness 
of the drive towards structure and meaning in human 
life altogether given the reflexive nature of lan- 
guage and the lack of a secure external referent 
in terms of which to underwrite or reject particular 
linguistic formulations, The status of contradic- 
tions generated by language in civil life consti- 
tutes "the philosophical problem." Instead of 
philosophy facilitating the conquest and transfor- 
mation of civil life as in the Greeks, the existence 
of civil life--of multiple language regions coexist- 
ing side by side--constitutes the heart of the 
problematics of philosophy. The resolution of this 
problematic consists in further development of the 
resources of language--to use language as a tool 
for dissolving the congealments of overly-extended 
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linguistic usage. There is no escape from the 
labyrinth of language, except to make it more 
labyrinthine. 


A further implication of the passage that I 
am analyzing is that a multiplicity of language 
regions--rather than a plurality of selves--gener- 
ates the civilizing need for a process of accommo- 
dation and adjustment in Wittgenstein, This is 
another way of saying that Wittgenstein's poli- 
tics--of processes of accommodation and adjustment 
taking place--is entirely compatible with a denial 
of ultimate reality to other individuals or to the 
world. The world has been so thoroughly internal- 
ized by Wittgenstein that you can now have a 
worldly politics taking place without leaving the 
confines of the individual. 


In the history of philosophy dualism seems to 
be an inescapable condition. Both empiricism and 
idealism are dualistic in character, but the dual- 
ism is expressed at different points in their re- 
spective philosophies. Hobbes, for example--one 
of the founders of modern empiricism--has a monis- 
tic theory of human nature--he views reason as the 
"scout," or extension and rationalized version of 
the passions!°--while defending a dualistic epis- 
temology. He assigns equal reality to thought and 
the sense impressions which it absorbs and pro- 
cesses and the world which provides the stimuli 
for the exertions engaged in by thought. Plato's 
and later idealistic philosophies advance a dual- 
istic theory of human nature. We are composed of 
mind and the passions, or a noumenal self (soul) 
and a phenomenal self (material body). The epis- 
temology integral to most idealist philosophies, 
however, is monistic., The world, in a sense, is 
the product of mind. The intellectual and imagi- 
native capability to fashion the categories in 
terms of which we organize our experience comes 
from wellsprings of selfhood lodged within, which 
are inaccessible to the routine operations of 
mind.!! what we thus find in idealism is not the 
transcendance of dualism, but only, as it were, 
its internalization--its incorporation into its 
theory of human nature. 
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When we apply this schema to Wittgenstein and 
ask where he fits in--where his dualism is mani- 
fested--two responses seem plausible--one focusing 
on the surface doctrines of his thought and the 
other attempting to unravel the import of its 
latent dynamic, On the level of overt doctrine, 
one might point to Wittgenstein's assimilation of 
both experiences that one might say fall below the 
linguistic threshold such as pain and experiences 
that one might say exceed the linguistic threshold 
such as art and religion to the level of language. 
For Wittgenstein, the primary philosophical datum 
about the experience of pain, art and religion is 
that they belong to different language games which 
provide the boundaries of meaningful and communi- 
cable experiences within their respective spheres, 
Wittgenstein's emphasizing that it is only language 
that we work with--that there is no Archimedian 
point outside of particular language games in terms 
of which to legitimize or reject particular forms 
of experience-~appears to be a way of abolishing 
dualism in philosophy and subsuming all previous 
philosophical dualisms under a monistic linguistic 
umbrella. However, such an interpretation, I 
think, would be mistaken. In the Philosophical 
Investigations, the fecundity of language Ttself 
becomes a surrogate for such suppressed philo- 
sophical dualisms as those between mind and the 
world, body and soul, and public and private. This 
fecundity does philosophical dualism's job of work 
under a monistic cover. One of the paradoxes of 
the Phi ilosophical Investi ations is that Wittgen- 
stein’s monism to @nd all dualisms becomes a multi- 
plication of self-contained monisms (different 
language games; different language regions) which 
far exceeds the ontological extravagance of most 
dualisms. 


The latent dynamic of Wittgenstein's thought 
also points in the direction of a suppressed--and 
insurmountable--dualism, Each liberating move 
which man as an active being--and the philosopher 
as a reflective, therapeutic being--makes within 
language becomes a metaphor for the ultimate im- 
prisoning effects of language. As men develop new 
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regions of experience in science, art, psychology, 
religion, philosophy and everyday life, they evolve 
a vocabulary--a public, trans-personal verbal pro- 
duct--that endows their experiences with stability 
and sense. When philosophical perplexity emerges 
due to illegitimate extensions of words and con- 
cepts that are at home in one region of discourse 
into other spheres of discourse, the philosopher 
through his analysis of terms in their accustomed 
language regions calls us back to the original 
sense of words and concepts and relieves us of our 
perplexity. Both the vocation of man as an active 
creature evolving new vocabularies--and the voca- 
tion of the philosopher as a reflective creature 
engaging in his endless corrective tasks--the per- 
petual oscillation between the twin poles of inno- 
vation and recall--suggests an image of man as a 
creature living in time forced by circumstance to 
both creatively forget and creatively remember,!2 
As active creatures responding to new pressures, 
new challenges, new exigencies, we constantly ex- 
tend and re-draw linguistic boundaries, As re- 
flective personalities who need periodically to 
establish some distance on what we do if only for 
the sake of being able to do it better--with 
greater fidelity to our original set of animating 
purposes--we are puzzled by our own linguistic and 
conceptual entanglements and feel the need to be 
called back to the original sense of things. 


There is a common pathos surrounding both lin- 
guistic use and linguistic therapy which grows out 
of the time~bound nature of human existence, Living 
in time means that we are doomed to be creatures 
with an inexact, conceptually overflowing, meta- 
phoric language. We are forced to connect and con- 
trast--indeed even to locate and identify--activi- 
ties and experiences with what has gone before and 
what is likely to come after. There is no ongoing 
stability--and no permanent human identity--yielded 
by any‘one linguistic product connected with any 
particular activity or experience, Human use of 
language points beyond itself to a more enduring 
stability which language itself constantly under- 
mines. Wittgenstein's preoccupation with questions 
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of language in the Philosophical Investigations is 
perhaps the consummate elaboration in Western 
philosophy of Locke's designation of man as a 
"middling creature." Wittgenstein explores more 
systematically than any Western philosopher before 
him the metaphysics of the middle. We are funda- 
mentally, crucially in the middle because the very 
use of language suggests a certain prospect con- 
cerning stability and permanence which the use of 
language also defeats at every turn. The dualism 
implicit in Wittgenstein'’s activity of philoso- 
phizing in the Philosophical Investigations is of 
man poised in two contradictory directions--struc-— 
ture, boundary, stability; collapse of structure, 
erasing of boundaries, instability--both paradoxi- 
cally staked out by language. Man is a creature 
in search of a more ultimate reality--whose reality 
turns out to be language and the limitless, con- 
tradictory uses it generates and makes possible. 


A Wittgensteinian perspective for the study of 
political theoretical texts that I am proposing 
attempts through its revised concept of action to 
undermine one of the fundamental presuppositions 
of the historicist position--i.e., that an his- 
torical actor enjoys a privileged relationship to 
his own actions which it is the job of the historian 
to re-create. By impugning this privileged rela- 
tionship, I am by implication attempting to re- 
vitalize the concept of tradition as a master cate- 
gory for understanding the literature of political 
theory.}3 I believe that it is possible to argue 
that the literature of political theory forms 
several dominant traditions, constituting relative- 
ly self-contained wholes that can be fruitfully 
studied in at least partial isolation from external 
context. Regarding the classic texts of Western 
political thought as constituting a series of 
traditions and exploring their internal relation- 
ships seems capable of yielding unsuspected con- 
tinuities and discontinuities. The standard 
division, for example, that more historically in- 
clined commentators have drawn between ancients and 
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moderns~-with Plato being the originator of poli- 
tical philosophy in the ancient world and Machia- 
velli and Hobbes inaugurating the modern period in 
political thought--might from a non-historicist 
angle of vision turn cut to be drawn in the wrong 
places and for the wrong reasons. 


In the remaining sections of this essay, I 
would like to apply the methodological perspective 
I have been defending so far to a classic relation- 
ship in the history of Western political thought-- 
Hobbes to Plato--and more specifically Hobbes's 
text, Leviathan, to Plato's text, the Republic. In 
Application One I explore a psychological basis for 
regarding Plato and Hobbes as constituting a tradi- 
tion, and in Application Two I adduce a linguistic 
basis for regarding Plato and.Hobbes as forming a 
tradition. 
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4. APPLICATIONS (I) 


When confronting a philosophical text such as 
Leviathan, one should consider the possibility that 
there are an independent set of motivations which 
lie behind the act of theory-construction itself. 

A mind that sets itself the task of constructing a 
theory is beset by certain problems, some of which 
at least have risen to the level of consciousness, 
and what motivates the creation of the theory is 

an attempt to resolve those problems in a way that 
will restore satisfaction and repose. "Theory" 
therefore represents a shorthand term for a series 
of actions on the part of a theorist as he attempts 
to deflect and rechannel the sources of tension and 
conflict within himself into new configurations of 
meaning and possibility. One can only begin to 
approximate'to the strategic results for a writer 
in employing "theory" as his mode of literary ex- 
pression by first exploring the inter-connections 
of the theory, by not stepping outside it, as it 
were, to gain an external, even biographical per- 
spective upon it, but by moving more fully within 
it, attempting to grasp the numerous ways in which 
it coheres together as a unit. In what follows, I 
hope to provide an analysis of the theory of human 
nature in Leviathan which takes seriously its pre- 
tensions to be a philosophical work, and to high- 
light the new possibilities of inter-connection 
that open before us when we approach Leviathan from 
the perspective of theory-construction as an 
activity. 


One aspect which the perspective of theory- 
construction as an activity affords us on a theo- 
rist's work is the implicit stress it carries on a 
theorist's awareness of his predecessors,!" An 
essential element of the context of creation is the 
theorist's awareness of earlier theorists, and how 
he relieves the anxieties pertaining to his relation 
to them, Hobbes's statements about his utter break 
with the ancients are well-known!® and have often 
been commented upon!}® but the precise ways in 
which this self-professed iconoclasm gets expressed 
in his thought have not been that fully grasped. 
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One of the anxieties plaguing anyone embarking 
upon the enterprise of theory-construction is the 
simple awareness that others have been there before 
him, If the writing of theory generally aims at 
exploring and evincing the inter-connections between 
human phenomena that on their surface appear to be 
unrelated--and to exhibit fresh possibilities for 
thought _and action which had not been suspected 
before!’--then the mere existence of others in the 
past who have undertaken the same enterprise--the 
sheer weight of a tradition of theory and theoriz- 
ing, must constitute an embarrassment to the cur- 
rent practitioner, The fact that others have 
existed undermines the credibility of my right to 
exist. Since they obviously attempted what I am 
about to do, and have failed--the proof of their 
failure being my trying to do it again--how can I 
justify to myself embarking upon the same activity? 


In Hobbes's case, he would appear to have a 
ready answer to this question. Hobbes does not 
seem overawed by the achievements of his prede- 
cessors, but, if anything, convinced of their in- 
adequacy. He appears to be motivated by an extra- 
ordinary sense of competitiveness to outdo his pre- 
decessors on their chosen ground of elucidating the 
nature of man and describing the lineaments of the 
ideal society. What inspires Hobbes with this 
sense of being able to succeed where he conceives 
the ancients to have failed is the example of 
modern science, which has conferred upon man pre- 
viously unarivalled mastery in the physical world 
and whose presuppositions and techniques have not 
yet been applied to politics. It is precisely the 
transfer of certain key presuppositions and tech- 
niques--such as a stress on method-~from the study 
of nature to the analysis of human society that 
Hobbes regards as his major achievement. 


Yet, granting this, it seems to me that even 
in staunch rejection Hobbes is still grappling with 
Plato, with what Bloom has called the anxiety of 
influence. Not only where one acknowledges the 
relevance, or paradigmatic value, of a predecessor's 
achievement but (perhaps, especially) when one 
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denies this value to an illustrious precursor, can 
one be said to be working out his anxiety of in- 
fluence. The act of rejection paradoxically pre- 
supposes the continued existence of that which is 
rejected (otherwise there is nothing to reject), 
unless one is somehow able to achieve the over- 
taking of the rejected theory from the inside, re- 
writing it from one's totally altered vantage 
point. One possible way of reading Leviathan is as 
an elaborate strategy, or series of strategies, de- 
signed for coping with the anxiety of influence--of 
re-appropriating Plato's theory from the inside, as 
it were, and re-articulating a general theory of 
Man and society from Hobbes's vastly altered prem~ 
ises and assumptions. The tenets of Plato's theory 
that might have appeared most promising to Hobbes 
in terms of effecting a re-interpretation that 
would accommodate the principles of modern science 
are Plato's descriptions of the genesis, and emo- 
tional and imaginative capabilities, of the various 
character-types constituting his Republic, Adapt- 
ing resoluto-composite method and geometric method 
to the human sciences!® enabled Hobbes to envisage 
the transfer to a whole society of possibilities 

of selfhood that Plato had restricted to a small 
minority of his population, 


It is commonly recognized that one of the most 
striking expressions in Leviathan of the identity 
of Hobbesian man is contained in the first two para- 
graphs of Chapter Eleven where Hobbes speaks about 
Man possessing no finis ultimus or summum bonum, 
The familiar paragraphs read as follows: 


The felicity of this life consisteth not 
in the repose of a mind satisfied. For there 
is no such finis ultimus, utmost aim, nor 
sumum bonum, greatest good, as is spoken of 
In the books of the old moral. philosoph ers. 
Nor can a man any more live whose desires 
are at an end, than he whose senses and 
1Waginations are at a stand. Felicity is a 
continual progress of the desire, from one 
object to another; the attaining of the former 
being still but the way to the latter. The 
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cause whereof is, that the object of man's 
desire, is not to enjoy once only, and for 
one instant of time; but to assure forever 
the way of his future desire,!9 


So that in the first place, I put for 
a general inclination of all mankind, a per- 
petual and restless desire of power after 
power that ceaseth only in death. And the 
cause of this, is not alWays that a man hopes 
for a more intensive delight, than he has 
already attained to; that he cannot be con- 
tent with a Moderate pOwer; but because he 
cannot assure the power and means to live 
well, which he hath present, without the 
acquisition of more,29 | 


I believe that Hobbes's psychological portrait 
of the average man suggested in these paragraphs 
contains an‘implicit extension of certain possi- 
bilities of selfhood which Plato restricted to the 
most exalted and the most abject in his Republic-- 
to philosopher-kings and tyrants. What Plato saw 
as a possibility of selfhood restricted to a 
mho rity among his population, Hobbes recognized as 
a universal possibility, accessible to the mass of 
mankind. Even if one identifies the bourgeoisie as 
the authentic subject of Hobbes's analysis,2! the 
bourgeoisie do not represent a closed class in the 
way that Plato's rational elite does. In fact, 
what characterizes the early capitalist bourgeois 
class is precisely its self-definition as an open 
class opposed to entrenched privilege. This self- 
image must include widespread upward mobility and 
large-scale intellectual and technological expan- 
sion before the social and economic realities can 
reflect even that limited degree of "openness" of 
which Macpherson speaks. It is the very broaden- 
ing of the ideological horizons of the nascent 
middle class that I propose to define in a new way 


by my juxtaposition of Hobbes's thought with Plato's. 


Before embarking on a detailed description of 
the points where Hobbes expands upon and revises 
Plators description of human nature, I should like 
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to highlight briefly the structural similarities. be- 
tween Plato's and Hobbes"s theories of human nature, 
in' ordé¥ to bring the differences between the two 
theories into bolder relief when I introduce them 
later into the discussion. A central question which 
one might ask concerning Hobbes's political theory 
appears to me equally relevant with regard to 
Plato's political thought, What must man be like 

in order for politics to be both a necessary and 
possible remedy for the human condition? Initially, 
and in the most general terms, both Plato and Hobbes 
answer this question in the same way. Man must be 

a bifurcated creature who can yet be held together 
through some rational organizing principle. In 
Plato, a hierarchical principle is established in 
man accOrding to a vision laid down by the philoso- 
pher-king who is privy to ideal images of the good 
and the just. This vision requires the subordina- 
tion of the passionate and spirited elements with- 
in individual men--and within human society gene~ 
rally--to more purely rational elements reflecting 
the eternal order of things. Hobbes agrees with 
Plato to the extent of saying that a political 
principle of subordination of certain aspects of 
self for the sake of giving expression to other 
aspects of self is necessary in order for man to 
attain to his full potential as a human being. In 
Hobbes, the rational organizing principle can be 
alternatively labeled as a principle of instrumental 
rationality or as a principle of utility.?* The 
embodiment of this principle in the 1ives of ordi- 
nary human beings ensures that the passions ina 
provisional, temporary sense will remain subordinate 
to the dictates of a calculating reason. 


In order for their theories of human nature to 
be persuasive, both Plato and Hobbes must show that 
without implanting a principle of structuring in 
the Very constitution of man he would be at war 
with himself, capable of only limited and ultimate- 
ly self-defeating action. Plato identifies a 
political principle of super-ordination and sub- 
ordination in his diagnosis of the just soul, 
Without this principle, man's internal nature would 
be a chaos, constantly at war with itself--his 
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baser impulses would overpower his better inclina- 
tions. In Hobbes, we have the image of a state of 
nature, where the life of man is depicted as 
"solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short"23 prior 
to the achievements of that renovation of self dic- 
tated by the principle of instrumental rationality. 
At this point, however, the comparison between 
Plato and Hobbes, even on this formal level, breaks 
down. For Plato, the principle of ordering neces- 
sary to constitute the most rational man cannot be 
fashioned from the unpromising human material that 
gives rise to the problem of the best ordering of 
man and society in the first place. The perspec- 
tive of the philosopher-king, who is attuned to the 
ideal forms of the good and the just, is necessary 
for resolving potential conflicts,within the indi- 
vidual, just as his ultimate vantage point is nec- 
essary for obviating the potential seeds of'dis- 
cord in the commonwealth. Ordinary citizens need 
only be inculcated with such medicinal myths as 
those of the metals in order for these solutions-- 
on both the intrapersonal and interpersonal levels-- 
to be accepted. 


The only members of Plato's Republic capable 
of transformative social action are philosopher- 
kings and tyrants. For Hobbes, with his universal- 
ist moral psychology and his theoretical construct 
of a state of nature, it is presumably a whole 
population, or significant segments of it, who are 
capable of rationalizing for themselves the need 
for what Hobbes regards as the most creative polit- 
ical act of all--that which institutes and maintains 
sovereign political authority. What Plato saw as 
a source of creative anxiety affecting the behavior 
of an elite of philosopher-kings, namely the pros- 
pect of death, Hobbes generalizes into a universal 
fear, governing the life style of a multitude of 
men. Instead of the aristocratic Platonic notion 
of death, which leads a restricted class of men to 
engage in philosophy as a preparation for dying, 
we find in Hobbes the extension of this anxiety to 
the mass of mankind, leading them to institute 
political authority and to structure their lives 
in such ways as to stave off the possibility of 
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death (and reminders of death) for as long as pos- 
sible. Hobbes's sense of competitiveness with his 
predecessors, chiefly Plato, and his inspiration 
drawn from the achievements of modern science, 
converge on his resolving human nature into.a fun- 
damental anxiety--a fear of death--as the chief 
civilizing agency in man. The concept of violent 
death in Hobbes's thought--its role in his depic- 
tion of the state of nature--merely constitutes a 
heightened, metaphoric expression? of the role of 
death generally in the economy of human motivation. 
Death, any form of death, including especially 
natural death, is experienced by Hobbesian men as 
violent, as a senseless disruption of the pleasures 
and projects that define human existence for them. 


For Hobbes, the basic division in man appears 
to be between his vanity and his fear of death.?5 
Man's vanity impels him to endeavor to outdistance 
his fellows and to get them to accept the valuation 
he places upon himself. Hobbes describes the state 
of nature as a condition in which the mere presence 
of other people constitutes a threat to our self- 
esteem. "For everyman looketh that his companion 
should value him at the same rate he sets upon him- 
self; and upon all signs of contempt, or undervalu- 
ing, naturally endeavours, as far as he dares, 
(which amongst them that have no common power to 
keep them in quiet, is far enough to make them de- 
stroy each other), to extort a greater value from 
his contemners, by damage; and from others by the 
example."*6 Counterbalancing man's overweening 
vanity is his fear of death, which restrains his 
vanity and leads him to search for ways to make ‘his 
life less precarious. What is unique to Hobbes-- 
and in sharp contrast to Plato's description of :the 
masses of men--is that one of the sources of the 
prime tension in man--his fear of death--is de- 
picted by Hobbes as being sufficiently regenerative 
in character to allow man to reconstitute himself 
along more rational lines. Hobbes seems to have 
discovered the dynamic inherent in the idea of one's 
own dying. He confronts the implications of death 
as a fully human event, not as a punishment from 
God, and not as an accidential change in a perma- 
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nent, ongoing life cyle. Hobbes, I believe, was 
the first philosopher to become aware of the 
Liberating force of the insight that man owned his 
own death, as it were, that it was fully as much 

an event in his life as all the myriad things that 
occurred in the course of living it. What the 
perspectives of the Ideal and of God--two extra- 
mundane perspectives--achieve in Greek and 
Christian thought, the totally human perspective 

of death, of mortality, accomplishes in the economy 
of Hobbes's thought, Death, which is now viewed as 
a totally human event, substitutes as the funda- 
mental principle for the organization of one's life 
for the extra-terrestrial perspectives emphasized 

in Greek and Christian thought.27 The idea of one's 
own death is functionally equivalent in the economy 
of Hobbes's thought: to the Ideas of the Good and 
Justice, and of God, in Greek and Christian thought. 


I have said that for the majority of men Plato 
recognizes no sources of energy in the soul that 
would allow them to transcend of their own volition 
their moral corruption, The source of redemption, 
generally speaking, is externalto man. There are, 
however, two main exceptions to this picture of 
human psychological make-up--members of the guardian 
class and tyrants. In order to appreciate that in 
some sense Plato and Hobbes are really after the 
same “quarry," that the ends which theory-construc- 
tion are intended to serve are similar for both 
theorists--i.e., enlargement of the human sense of 
possibilities by re-establishing for thought its 
claims to mastery over an internal (psychological) 
and external (social and political) environment-- 
it will be instructive, I think, to compare Plato's 
description of the restricted sense of possibilities 
available to all his character-types, except philos- 
opher-kings and tyrants, with Hobbes's description 
of the psychological make-up and set of motivations 
governing human nature generally. Plato's insight 
into the special psychological forces motivating 
philosopher-kings and tyrants is very instructive 
of the kind of psychology motivating Hobbesian men 
generally, who are capable of the kind of self- 
transcendance which in Plato's thought is reserved 
for only a tiny minority of the population. 
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For all the members of Plato's commonwealth, 
except philosopher-kings and tyrants, limits are 
set on personal growth and creativity by the sorts 
of transactions that take place with one's father. 
In Books Eight and Nine of the Republic, where 
Plato speaks about the decline of society and of 
the ‘soul, he traces the disintegration of the 
character type:of the virtuous man into progres- 
sively more and more corrupt types, corresponding 
to the various phases of the disintegration of the 
ideal state, The decline from virtue is depicted 
in terms of a series of striking psychological 
vignettes of the tensions surrounding the relation- 
ships between fathers and sons, which lead the sons 
to move away from the models of behavior provided 
by the fathers. The first phase of the moral 
deterioration of the virtuous man is marked by the 
emergence of timocratic man, whose psychogenetic 
history Plato recounts as follows: 


"he (timocratic man) arises," I said, “in 
some such way as this. He is the son of a 
good father, who, as sometimes happens lives 
in an ill-governed city, and avoids political 
honours and office and litigation and all 
those things in which the active politician 
delights, and who is content to be got the 
better of if only he is not bothered," 


"Then how does the son become what he is?" 
he said. "Firstly," I said, “he hears his 
mother complaining that her husband is not 
one of the rulers, and that in consequence 
other women are set above her. Then she 
sees that her husband does not trouble him- 
self much about money, and does not fight 
or wrangle in lawsuits or in the assembly, 
but takes all these matters very calmly, 
and she perceives that he is always attend- 
ing to himself, treating her neither with 
marked reverence nor marked disrespect. 

All these things make her angry, and she 
tells her son that his father is unmanly 
and utterly casual, and treats him to all 
the many varied complaints which women love 
to make on such matters."28 
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Timocratic man's personality emerges as a 
compromise between his father "who waters and makes 
grow the reasoning element in his soul," and the 
criticisms leveled against the father by his moth- 
er and the family's servants who "nourish the de- 


siring and spirited elements" in him "In the 
ena," Plato says, “inasmuch as he is not naturally 
a bad man, but has known bad company, he arrives 
under the impulsion of these two forces at a mid- 
dle position, and gives over the rule within him 
to the middle element, the contentious and spirit- 
ed, and becomes a lofty-minded and ambitious 

man, 23 


Oligarchic man emerges from the seeds of the 
ruin of his timocratic father. -After his father, 
who had esteemed honor, had fallen from high 
office, an ambivalent relationship develops be- 
tween father and son. On the one hand, the son 
feels emotionally impelled to retain the father as 
a model. on the other hand, he suffers by exten- 
sion from the public disgrace of his father. 
the son resorts to compromise. He accepts the 
father's end in life of leaving his mark on the 
world, but transforms and enlarges upon the means 
of getting there. He puts the stress on riches, 
instead of honor, undermining the authority of the 
spirited elements in his soul, and establishing 
the passions in a position of authority. Plato's 
almost self-consciously political vocabulary at 
this point anticipates the image of the proper 
relationship between reason and the passions ad- 
vanced by Hobbes, and subsequently endorsed by the 
whole British empiricist tradition. 


But the reasoning and the spirited elements, 
I imagine, he makes squat upon the ground 
beneath it, one here and the other there, 
and enslaves them, So that the first is 
allowed to reason of and consider nothing 
but how money may breed more money, while 
the second may admire or honour nothing but 
wealth and the wealthy, and be zealous for 
nothing but the acquisition of money and 
anything that may lead thereto,?9 
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Democratic man again emerges out of the cruci- 
ble of his relationship with his oligarchic father. 
His father's overly permissive attitude towards him 
leads him to renounce his father's disciplined and 
discriminating pursuit of pleasure as a model, and 
to convert the search after pleasure itself into a 
principle of necessity, granting all pleasures an 
Saceh Sela) and establishing no hierarchy between 
them, 


The description of the father-son relation- 
Ships so far reveals how acutely aware Plato was 
of the ironic fate of most personal rebellions--of 
how, even in opposition, the supremacy of the 
father is, in a sense, re-affirmed,. Even when we 
Move to a position directly contrary to that of 
our fathers, the outer limits of our rebellion, 
the point of greatest emotional satisfaction at 
which we choose to rest, is determined by the 
starting point which, in effect, had been bequeath- 
ed to us by our fathers. The only categories of 
citizens in the Platonic Republic who are able to 
escape this dialectical stranglehold are philoso- 
pher-Kings and tyrants, whose access to their 
sources of energy is so immediate and intense that 
they are able to envisage possibilities which are 
unrelated to the transactional tensions accompany- 
ing their relationships to their fathers. Plato 
discusses the father-son relationship in the con- 
text of his psychogenetic account of the rise of 
the tyrant, and hardly mentions the father at all 
in his very elaborate discussion of the education 
of philosopher-kings, Let us examine what Plato 
has to say about the origins of the extraordinarily 
destructive energies in the tyrant, and perhaps we 
will be able to infer from there concerning the 
roots of the comparably creative sources of energy 
in the philosopher-king. 


Plato prefaces his psychogenetic account of 
the rise of the tyrant with a distinction among 
the unnecessary desires between those which are 
lawful and those which are not. The unlawful 
desires Plato describes as follows: 
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Those that are active during sleep. When 
the rest of the soul, ‘the reasoning, gentle 
and ruling part of it, is asleep, then the 
bestial and savage part, when it has had 
its fill of food and wine, begins to leap 
about, pushes sleep aside, and tries to go 
and gratify its instincts. You know how in 
such a state it will dare everything, as 
though it were freed and released from all 
shame or discernment. It does not shrink 
from attempting incestual intercourse, in 
its dream, with a mother or with any man 

or god or beast. It is ready for any deed 
of blood, and there is no unhallowed food 
it will not eat. In a word, it falls 

short of no extreme of folly or shameless- 
ness,?2 


Apparently, at some point in the crumbling 
positions of moral authority that various types of 
corrupt fathers are able to assume towards their 
sons, a qualitative leap, or, more accurately 
speaking, descent, occurs, so that the father as 
a source of dialectical tension, controlling even 
in opposition the distance his son might travel 
from him, is destroyed. The tyrant, in Plato's 
piercing phrase, "is a parricide."33 Plato sum- 
marizes the state of being typical of the tyrant 
in a formula that grows out of his previous de- 
scription of the unlawful desires. “He (the 
tyrant) is surely the man who expresses in waking 
reality the character we attributed to a man in 
his dreams."9* More elaborately, Plato says that 


When Love established his tyranny over hin, 
he (the tyrant) became for always, and in 
waking reality, the man he used occasionally 
to be in his dreams. And now he will stick 
at no frightful murder, no unhallowed food 

or dreadful deed, but Love swells tyranically 
within him in all lawlessness and anarchy. 

He is sole ruler, and will lead the man in 
whom he dwells as in a city, into any kind 

of daring, by which he will support himself 
and his rabble following, the immigrants whom 
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the man's evil companions have introduced, 
and the native born whom evil ways of life 
have released and set free.?° 


The tyrant is able to tap sources of energy 
lodged in his uncOnscious which remain forever 
s@aled to those character types formed along the 
lines of tension and resolution occasioned by their 
relationships to their families in general, and 
their fathers in particular, Traditional patterns 
of relationship within the family work to inhibit 
awareness of possibilities of self which are unre- 
lated to the structure of tensions and system of 
ego-maintenance nurtured within the family. Where 
the family functions as a viable social unit, whole 
areas of being remain impenetrable to us. Even our 
dreams, in the imaginatively impoverished context 
of the family, refuse to function as gateways and 
icons of whatever sources of energy might lie 
hidden in the recesses of our unconscious. It is 
only when the dialectical strangelehold of the 
family in general, and the father in particular, is 
broken that previously unthinkable possibilities 
begin to dawn upon us, In the case of the tyrant, 
these possibilities all flow from an extended and 
deepened imagination of evil. For the philosopher- 
king, however, a newly appropriated access to in- 
ternal sources of energy signifies an enhanced 
capacity to conceive and bring about possibilities 
for good. I will attempt to indicate briefly how 
Plato's account of the psychogenetic development 
of the philosopher-king implicitly follows the 
scenario laid down in Plato's discussion of the 
psychological origins of the tyrant. 


One of the most striking aspects of the edu- 
cational scheme Plato outlines in the Republic is 
its taking place entirely outside of the Gonfines 
of the family. It seems to me that bearing in mind 
Plato's description of the psychogenetic develop- 
ment of the dominant character types corresponding 
to the various forms of state, and especially of 
the tyrant, we become aware of an essential compo- 
nent of Plato's motivation in placing the upbring- 
ing of children--and of potential philosopher-kings-- 
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outside the context of the family. Plato is seeking 
for a functional equivalent to some of the key con- 
ditions that made possible the tyrant's access to 
apparently unlimited internal sources of energy. 
The son is raised outside the home in Plato's 
Republic not merely, or even primarily, to remove 
the physical presence of the father, but to 
obliterate the father as a source of dialectical 
tension, to allow the son to form possible images 
of selfhood that are unrelated to his transactional 
tensions with the father, 


With regard to the content of the education 
which the philosopher-king receives, one might say 
that his training in the abstract categories of 
thought of mathematics, astronomy and logic is 
supposed to wean him away from those styles of 
thinking that are rooted in an immediate human, 
material context. The exercises in intellectual 
self-transcendance which he undergoes are intended 
ultimately to achieve an overhauling of his whole 
being, to release sources of energy within his 
soul that are not moored to any one human, social 
context. Human social reality reflects what from 
the perspective of actively pursued, inter-con- 
nected thought must appear as an arbitrary, refrac- 
tory quality, which prevents it from assuming those 
forms that a freely inquiring, roaming reason would 
dictate. The ultimate aim, perhaps, of the Platonic 
system of education is to get the philosophical 
initiate to substitute in his deliberations for a 
worldly context the context of thought itself--with 
its implied aspirations towards mastery and com- 
pleteness. In this way, Plato as theorist strives 
to create artifically for his future philosopher- 
king those conditions of access to internal sources 
of energy which the tyrant achieves effortlessly 
through the sheer force and perversity of his 
reigning demon. 


In Hobbes, we find a democratization of the 
Platonic vision. The kind of self-transcendance 
which Plato attributes to philosopher-kings is as- 
cribed by Hobbes to the class of people who are 
parties to the original contract --i.e., the whole 
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community of citizens, In order to grasp the full 
metaphysical implications of Hobbes' political 
atomism--of the fact that the parties to the con- 
tract are generally conceived as isolated, father- 
less individuals--one should read it in the context 
of Plato's description of the psychological moti-~ 
vations governing each of his major character 
types. When the context is filled in in this way, 
we can more fully gauge the revolutionary break- 
through of Hobbes's thought. Not only are the 
parties to the contract for Hobbes without an 
official collective past of previous national 
affiliations, they are also without a significant 
individual past of family associations. The kinds 
of projects large elements of society can now en- 
visage for themselves--and the strategies they 

can employ for their attainment--are much more 
flexible and imaginative than anything conceivable 
under the Platonic ordering of man and society. 


Hobbés's thought records one of the momentous 
changes of consciousness that Western man has 
undergone. For Hobbes, previous conceptions of 
man had viewed him as entirely too limited a crea- 
ture, capable of only severely restricted trans- 
formations of himself and society. The realm of 
perfection--where some sort of reality would match 
man's most grandiose conceptions--was projected 
either upward into an ideal realm, a vision of 
which could be attained by a small number of extra- 
ordinary individuals in this world, or pushed for- 
ward to the end of time and pictured as a reward 
awaiting the saints. The effect of both these con- 
cepts of perfection was to direct man's imaginative 
energy towards an unknown world, whose existence 
Was accepted by the masses of men purely on the 
basis of faith. What Hobbes sought to do was to 
redirect this flow of imaginative energy towards 
the known world, to get the majority of people to 
see their familiar world as a tissue of possibili- 
ties, capable of almost infinite reconstruction. 


The implicit argument of Leviathan is that 


the beatific and ideal visions of Christian and 
Greek thought constitute alienated human possi- 
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bilities, which a properly grounded moral philoso- 
phy must re-capture for man. At the beginning of 
Chapter Twelve of Leviathan, Hobbes diagnoses the 
origin (what he calIs the Seed) of religion as 
being present “only in man, and consisteth in some 
peculiar quality, or at least in some eminent de- 
gree thereof, not to be found in any other living 
creatures\3& The seeds of religion, on Hobbes's 
reading of human nature, turn out to be four: 
"opinion of ghosts, ignorance of second causes, 
devotion towards what men fear and taking of 
things casual for prognostics,"3’7 Hobbes proceeds 
to account for the diversity of religious customs 
and ceremonies by the variegated ways human beings 
have developed for projecting their fears, igno- 
rance and superstitions outward upon the world: 
“which by reason of the different fancies, judg- 
ments-and passions of several men, (religion) 

hath given up into ceremonies so different, that 
those which are used by one Man, are for the most 
part ridiculous to another."38 


As a counterpart to the understanding of the 
notion of God as a projection of alienated human 
possibilities which pervades the second half of 
Leviathan, we are presented in the first half of 
Leviathan with an implicit rejection of the classic 
previous understandings of man, These visions of 
Man converted him into an alienated creature, pro- 
jecting his own latent possibilities into ideal 
realms to which he imputed superiority or mastery 
over human affairs. The movements of thought in 
the first and second halves of Leviathan converge 
in a de-mystification of the abstractions of man 
and God, in an effort to secure a new release of 
energies for the accomplishment of specifically 
huMan tasks. 


We are now in a position to see how the con- 
tent of Hobbes's theory of human nature, in the 
general terms that I have described it, relates 
to a specific set of tensions originating in the 
context of creation. A writer embarking upon the 
enterprise of theory construction tends to view 
the mere existence of predecessors motivated by 
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the same quest as he as an embarrassment and a 
burden, inhibiting his own ability to create. In 
order to be able to write at all, let alone attempt 
to rival the epic pretensions of his predecessors, 
he must work through the set of anxieties tied to 
an awareness of previous practitioners of the same 
craft. Traces of the sort of inner wrestling that 
I have been describing between a present theorist 
and earlier practitioners can be found in the sub- 
Stance of the theory Hobbes has produced. The re- 
lationship between the behavior governing the 
parties to the social contract in Hobbes to the 
pattern of motivations attributed by Plato to his 
various classes recapitulates Hobbes's own rela- 
tionship to Plato. Hobbes, too, in a way is 

fully usurping the role of the father, relating to 
the father (Plato) not as a dialectical counter- 
player, but:as someone whose role he has completely 
absorbed, re-writing Plato's theory for him from 
his (Hobbes's) own immeasurably altered perspective. 
Writing under the spell of the first early break- 
throughs of modern science, Hobbes discovers a new 
form of power inherent in scientific method which 
earlier theorists had left untapped. He sees his 
vocation as theorist as that of extending the con- 
quests of method--resoluto-composite method and 
geometric method--to include all of the human 
psychological, social and political realms, 
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5. APPLICATIONS (II) 


In order to appreciate the sense in which the 
extension of a particular metaphor governs the 
enterprise of political theory from Plato until 
Rousseau it is important to bring a particular 
perspective to bear on the whole body of literature 
which has traditionally been grouped under the 
title of "political theory." The political theorist 
has been driven to create not only a vertically 
levelled world, without predecessors, in which the 
anxiety of influence has been overcome, but one 
which has been horizontally levelled as well, where 
no voice but that of the theorist himself needs to 
be listened to. In a dual temporal dimension, the 
past in terms of influence and the present in terms 
of competing theorizers, the writing of theory 
Suggests the triumph of the one over the many. 
Theory-construction on an epic scale involves a 
gigantic act of razing to make the world habitable 
for the one. The ceaseless pursuit of intercon- 
nections is just the other side of the coin of the 
ironing out of all contingency, of the ferreting 
out of incoherence, by the metaphysical removal of 
all embodiments of sheer brute otherness, namely 
other people. The theorist in terms of the pre- 
tensions of his theory must strive to eliminate 
other people because they serve as the ultimate 
reminders of the triumph of contingency, and are 
the principal bearers and overcomers of incoherence 
in human life. 


The genesis of the idea of authority seems to 
me linked with this ambition of the theoretical 
mind to create a world habitable for itself. At 
its most fundamental level, the idea of authority 
simply represents the imperious movement of the 
theoretical mind seeking to aggrandize all of human 
reality to itself. The state of total subjectivity, 
total assimilability in which human reality appears 
to a theoretical mind at the moment when its quest 
seems most fully realized serves as the model for 
the ideal relationship between sovereign and sub- 
ject in the more purely political realm. 
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There is an additional logical factor at work 
here as well. In order for thought to serve as a 
metaphor for social reality, one must presuppose 
the existence of a pre-theoretical sovereign self, 
which does the surveying of the internal (mental) 
scene and re-establishes order and coherence after 
periodic breakdown, Without the tacit postulation 
of such a self as subject confronting the manifold 
contents Of consciousness as its object, an in- 
finite regress would emerge in the task of the 
erystallization of coherence, since the sorting, 
judging mechanism establishing the pattern of co- 
herence would itself be called constantly into 
question, The reigning metaphor constitutive of 
the activity of political theorizing thus pre- 
supposes the existence of a pre-theoretical 
sovereign self which orders the realm of thought, 
before :-that in turn serves ‘as a model for or- 
ganizing social existence. 


What I have said so far suggests that the 
metaphoric extension animating the vocation of 
political theorizing proceeds in only one direction, 
from thought to social reality. However, a pro- 
founder, more interactionist view of the nature of 
metaphor should alert us to the possibility that 
movement is proceeding from two opposing directions 
simultaneously--from social reality to thought as 
well as from thought to social reality. According 
to I. A. Richards, "When we use a metaphor we have 
two thoughts of different things active together 
and supported by a single word, or phrase, whose 
meaning is a resultant of their interaction."’9 
In political theorizing as well, the inspiration 
for the activity does not only come from a uni- 
lateral extension of the pursuit of interconnec- 
tions from the realm of thought to the plane of 
social reality, but consists in a bilateral move- 
ment, where the pursuit of interconnections is also 
organized along lines suggested by ‘the structure of 
social reality. The elements going to compose 


social existence such as people, territory, conflict, 


etc. bear no logical relationship to each other. 
They constitute a merely fortuitous concatenation 
of circumstances whose principle of ordering cannot 
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be elicited from any of the elements taken sepa- 
rately or in combination with each other but clear- 
ly reflects a direct intervention by man, a rela- 
tively arbitrary imposition of will. The pursuit 
of interconnections in the domain of thought is 
seen in the image of the ordering principle emerg- 
ing from an examination of social reality, which 
is to say that there is a nominalistic bias 
attached to the idea of theorizing from its in- 
ception, According to the interactionist view 
that I am advancing, political theorizing can most 
fruitfully be seen as a fusion of the extension to 
the study of political phenomena of the theoreti- 
cal impulse to pursue interconnections, and of an 
extension to an understanding of the theoretical 
impulse of the political categories of arbitrari- 
ness and the sheer imposition-.of order, 


The conception of the activity of political 
theorizing that I am putting forward here enables 
us to achieve a more satisfactory reading of The 
Republic than is generally available. Most readers 
Of The Republic would probably agree that Socrates' 
central antagonist in the dialogue is the Sophist 
Thrasymachus. On the surface, no two theories of 
justice would seem more diametrically opposed to 
each other than Thrasymachus' conception that jus- 
tice in any society reflects the interest of the 
stronger and Socrates' view that justice is to be 
identified with a particular structuring of 
society where a rational elite rules over all mem- 
bers of society. Yet, when Socrates' theory of 
justice is placed in the context of the remainder 
of his argument in The Republic a surprisingly rich 
and elaborate universe of shared assumptions is 
revealed between him and Thrasymachus which renders 
extremely puzzling Socrates' own positive concep- 
tion of justice. 


Thrasymachus' definition of "just" or "right" 
as Meaning nothing but "what is to the interest of 
the stronger”? is extremely ambiguous. At first 
blush, Thrasymachus appears intent on collapsing 
the level of inquiry from philosophical definition 
to sociological analysis. Instead of addressing 
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himself to the second-order question of the meaning 
of the concept of justice as the previous partici- 
pants in the dialogue--Cephalus, Polemarchus and 
Socrates himself--had done, Thrasymachus engages 
in a first-order sociological investigation of the 
significance that the term carries in existing 
societies. Thrasymachus moves from the plane of 
reasoning about language and concepts to making 
generalizations about the world, and thus appears 
guilty of collapsing the second-order nature of 
the inquiry to a first-order level. How would it 
be possible to interpret Thrasymachus'’ statements 
in such a way that he does not commit this "cate- 
gory mistake"? 


One plausible way of accomplishing this is to 
regard Thrasymachus as making on the basis of his 
sociological investigations a proposal for concep- 
tual revision. Thrasymachus appears to be drawing 
a distinction between the emotive and the descrip- 
tive content of justice"! and to be suggesting that 
whereas the descriptive content fluctuates widely 
depending on the ascendancy of particular classes 
within individual societies, the emotive content, 
which both expresses and attempts to evoke approval 
for the descriptive content, remains stable, The 
emotive content always conveys a favorable attitude 
towards the particular social arrangements de- 
scribed. According to Thrasymachus, therefore, 
objectively speaking, all so-called instances of 
justice can be re-described in terms of the con- 
figuration of power within particular communities. 
Thrasymachus appears to be recommending a banish- 
ment of justice from our ontology, for aside from 
a stable emotive element which has no external 
referent whatsoever, all our "justice statements" 
can be translated without reminder into statements 
about power. 


Taking Thrasymachus to be advocating a skep- 
tical, relativistic metaphysics, it is staggering 
to contemplate the extent to which his metaphysics 
dominates the remainder of the argument in The 
Republic rather than the one which would serve as 
a natural complement to Socrates' own doctrine of 
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justice. Socrates' conception of justice as re. 
quiring a rigidly hierarchical society where a 
rational elite rules over the eee Se 

ion suggests that there is an objec 
ees to tie aoa and the just which can be per- 
ceived by a properly trained intelligence, Yet, 
when Socrates comes to elaborate and defend his 
own theory of justice very little seems to depend 
on an anti-skeptical, objectivist metaphysics 
which one would expect to emerge as the constrast- 
ing doctrine to Thrasymachus' presentation of his 
views. Thrasymachus in defeat seems more trium 
phant than Sccrates in victory, for Thrasymachus 
metaphysics appears to haunt Socrates presenta- 
tion of his own argument in numerous Ways, The 
following are some examples: 


1) There is an incongruity in The Republic be- 
tween Plato's emphasis on natural law abso- 
lutes--that it is possible to know what the 
good for man is, and to deduce from this the 
requirements of justice--and his stress on 
education as total socialization, which 
seems to suggest that the very cOncept of 
humanity--of who man is, and what his 
authentic capacities are--are historically 
and sociologically determined. 


2) Plato's Theory of Ideas which relegates the 
facts of the material world to an inferior 
ontological status, regarding them as mere 
copies of eternal Forms, can be construed as 
a metaphoric and picturesque way of stating 
that so-called facts are theory-dependent, 
that the world of theory is under-determined 
by the universe of fact. This is a skeptical 
view that comports very well with Thrasymachus' 
concept of justice. 


3) Plato throughout The Republic works with a 
conception of politics as an omnipresent 
human phenomenon, one that is not restricted 
to what takes place in the public sphere. An 
analogy between the just soul and the just 
commonwealth dominates The Republic. Accord- 
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4) 


ing to Plato, politics does not arise ina 
determinate historical and social context as 
a response to a pre-existing situation of 
conflict between men. Instead it emerges 
whenever human beings attain to that degree 
of self-consciousness about themselves which 
allows them to perceive that acting in recog- 
nizably human ways nearly always involves the 
subordination of certain aspects of self to 
others, Since the very activity of struc- 
turing, divorced from historical or social 
setting, is regarded as a manifestation of 
the political--of the exertion of power-- 
politics emerges as a kind of primary datum 
in human experience. As. such, it must be 
seen from a theoretical perspective which 
locates its importance and role in some all- 
embracing vision of man and the world, This 
vision is supplied by Plato's theory of jus- 
tice, which, as a vision of truth, becomes 
coercive in its own right, without the inter- 
position of a separate theory of political 
obligation showing why it is in the individual 
citizen's self-interest to obey the state, 


Plato's very broad conception of the 
political seems to be related to his theory 
of knowledge generally outlined under (2) 
above. Plato's stress on the priority of 
thought over fact predisposes him to become 
aware of the sheer element of arbitrariness, 
the factor of personal decision-making in- 
volved in the very structure of human person- 
ality. This leads him to extend the terms of 
the political vocabulary--including, especial- 
ly, its cardinal term, justice--to the pri- 
vate realm as well. 


By labeling the highest form of knowledge the 
Good rather than the True--with the True being 
a derivative form of knowledge from the Good-- 
Plato perhaps means to suggest the subordina- 
tion of espistemology to ethics, There is an 
irreducible contingency in our categories of 
knowledge which can only be removed by placing 
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them in the perspective afforded by our ethi- 
cal categories, which decree that the partic- 
ular ordering of truth and reality made pos- 
sible and validated by our epistemological 
categories is good, 


5) The Myth of Er concerning the immortality of 
the soul with which Plato concludes The Be 
lic depicts man as a creature of nearly tota 
self-determination, "But in none of these 
lives," says Plato, "was there anything to 
determine the condition of the soul, because 
the soul must needs change. its character ac- 
cordingly as it chooses one life or another."*2 


Considering the pervasiveness of Thrasymachean 
metaphysical assumptions and postulates throughout 
Socrates' presentation of his own argument, how can 
Socrates' positive theory of justice diverge so 
sharply from Thrasymachus'? Considering the evi- - 
dence I have marshalled, a critical question for 
interpreting The Republic becomes: How does 
Socrates manage to pull a Socratic rabbit out of a 
Thrasymachean hat? 


Beginning with a roughly similar metaphysics 
to that of Socrates, Thrasymachus posits a radical 
disjunction between mind and society, which leads 
to an extreme relativism and potentially to toler- 
ation of diverse political creeds, Socrates, 
starting with similar skeptical assumptions, ex- 
tends the architectonic impulse from mind to soci- 
ety. Thought's self-discovered principle of mas- 
tery--the discerning of patterns of coherence among 
the phenomena that confront it--gets extended out- 
ward in Plato as the determinative principle of 
social and political organization. The touchstone 
here becomes the removal of tension and conflict 
through the enforcement of patterns of inter-depen- 
dence among the various elements composing Platonic 
society. On the surface, what do artisans, warri- 
ors and intellectuals have in common? Their co- 
existence within the same territorial unit seems 
only to portend tension and conflict within the 
state. The strategy employed by thought in resolv- 
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ing perplexities in its own domain becomes project- 
ed outward in assuring a harmonious life for human 
society generally, 


Viewed from the perspective of theory-con- 
struction as an activity--and its metaphoric rami- 
fications--that I have been examining so far, an 
unsuspected continuity emerges between Plato and 
Hobbes. The vast differences in substantive 
political doctrine between the two thinkers have 
obscured the sense in which they entertain similar 
conceptions of the theoretical vocation. Hobbes, 
for all his opposition to Plato and to Greek phi- 
losophy generally, presupposes a crypto-Platonic 
conceptionof a sovereign self. Leviathan ad- 
dresses an extraordinarily heterogenus range of 
issues from the nature of man to the nature of God, 
the nature of speech and language, the foundations 
of science and religion, the methodology of Bibli- 
cal exegesis, justifications for punishment, the 
concept of law, principles of dream interpretation, 
etc., and shows that a correct analysis of any of 
these topics systematically links up with a true 
understanding of all the rest. In precisely the 
same sense that The Republic does, Leviathan mani- 
fests a rigorous pursuit of interconnections. The 
analogy proceeds even beyond this point. In both 
Plato's and Hobbes's political theories all other 
voice's aside from the theorist's own concerning 
the ultimate questions of man and society have 
been stilled. The wrestling with internal per- 
plexity which gives rise to the pursuit of inter- 
connections and which presupposes the idea of 
authority, of a sovereign self, gets projected 
outward in both theorists to create a social and 
political environment safe for the one. Dissent, 
opposition and uncertainty have been as system~ 
atically programmed out of Hobbes's Leviathan-~- 
state as they have been from Plato's Republic. 


Yet, for all its systematic aspirations and 
achievement, the argument of Leviathan remains 
strangely silent and incomplete. Plato, at least, 
refers to a capacity of reason which he summarizes 
by the term "dialectic" which might account for 
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the creative, synthesizing activity of mind exhib- 
ited in The Republic. Hobbes, in his moral psy- 
chology, however, traces the origins of our ideas 
to sense experience, and provides a generally in- 
cremental analysis of how our more abstract con- 
cepts and thought processes get built up from an 
original stock of sense data. Hobbes's account of 
the self makes no allowances for the creative, 
Synthesizing functions of mind manifested in 
Leviathan itself. 


It seems to me that the economy of the argu- 
ment of Leviathan taken as a whole offers a solu- 
tion to the problem I have outlined. Hobbes's 
idea of authority not only has an external ref- 
erence in terms of justifying his concept of 
political obligation, but it has an internal ref- 
erence as well. It provides the missing meta- 
physical underpinning for his conduct of the 
activity of political theorizing. 


Hobbes's radical nominalism--his belief that 
"truth consisteth in the right ordering of names 
in our affirmations"®--allows him to achieve a 
kind of "tanscendental deduction" of the categories 
of authority and consent, and of the proper rela- 
tionship that should subsist between them. Since 
according to Hobbes there is strictly speaking no 
objective external world until it is constituted 
as such by us in the act of speech--in the process 
of naming, Hobbes is able to philosophically jus- 
tify the role of the sovereign. Without the 
sovereign, who enjoys a monopoly of force and 
authority within the state, affirming even by his 
silence the usages current in the society of his 
time, no stable patterns of communication could 
exist between men. Also, since the creation of 
sovereign authority forms a precondition for our 
world as we know it, people's consent to its for- 
mation can be formally, rationally reconstructed. 


In his de~mystification of the idea of 
authority and his rooting it in consent, Hobbes 
accomplishes a reversal in relation to Plato's 
thought. Instead of having the exercise of politi~ 
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cal authority depend upon an antecedent cultivation 
of reason, merging together the vocations of 
philosopher and king, Hobbes shows that one cannot 
engage in a reasoning process at all without pre- 
supposing sovereign authority which provides us 
with the stable counters to manipulate in reasoning. 
Instead of reason serving as the basis for the 
exercise of political authority as in Plato, 

Hobbes shows that reason itself is grounded upon 

an antecedently created authority. The idea of 
authority which generates the metaphor which is 
constitutive of the activity of political theo- 
rizing thus emerges into full self-consciousness 
only with Hobbes, whereas it is merely presupposed 
in Plato. Hobbes is able to say outright what 
Plato's whole theory presupposes, but which 
specific propositions in Plato's thought deny, 
namely,that reason rests on authority. 


It is the normative status, and indeed even 
the very intelligibility, of the pre-theoretical 
sovereign self which Rousseau questions in his 
political writings. Rousseau tries to show that 
the sovereign self which Plato and Hobbes take so 
much for granted that they do not even discuss its 
psychological origins or its philosophical impli- 
cations already represents a decadent late 
flowering in the history of consciousness. Natural_ 
man in the earliest phases of his developmefit™ © 
“Manifests an almost totally autistic self-involve- 
Wént, or alternatively, one might say, self-forget~ 
fulness. These two states are virtually indistin- 
guishable in Rousseau's description of the early 
stages of the state of nature. The sovereign self 
presupposed by Plato and Hobbes represents a futile 
effort at recovery of mastery, rather than a state 
so natural and definitive of man that a theorist 
can afford to leave it out of account in his anthro- 
pological investigations. After Rousseau, a major 
task of the theoretical imagination'becomes the 
reconstitution and legitimation of the theoretical 
perspective itself, and not just a renewed con- 
frontation with its objects. 
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